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Where m the pecNCt state ' 
Earijis^.Ueft asd late^ 

Perfect and bright? 
lls wbare no pifece stands 
TrembUog on sands 

Mjmrning'and night 
Tis where the soil is fne. 

Where, &r as m can see. 
Scattered o’er hill und lane, 
Homesteads abound; 
Where dean and broad and sweet 
(Market, square, lane, and street, 
Beltdi leagues of wheat) 

Oties are found. 


3. The FhSosoi^jtf Lifer Race;, 
ism and Indfridumni. 

4. Sdence and Art in Iheir Relatioa 
to Socialism. 

5. Anarchism from the Sodaliade 
Point of View. 

6. Tilts at the Windmill of State So¬ 
cialism. < 

7. The Blond Beast, the Man with 
the Hoe and the PhiIos<q>hy of De- 
sptair. 

8 . Religious and Secular Soctaliam. 

9. Rationalistic Sodalism. 

10. The Ethical Movement as Viewed 
by the Socialist 

11. Is Socialism Materialistic? 

13 . Economic and Sodological As¬ 
pects of Caphalism. 

13. Capitalism and Liberty, Freedom 
and Socialism. 

■ 14. Catadysm or Evolution? 

15. Communism and CoUectism. 

16. Sodal Evolution and Reformers. 

17. Blissful Socialism. 

18. The Single Tax va Sodalism. 

19. Individualism and Crime. 

20. Suidde and Industrial Anarchy. 

21. The Qamor for Peace in Capi¬ 
talistic Society. 

22. The Rights of Women. 

23. The Rights of Children. 

24. The Social Evil and Commer¬ 
cialism. 

25. Should Trades Unions Enter 
Politics? 

26. May-Day and Woricing Class 
Holidays. 

27. The Capitalistic Press. 

28. Modern Philistinism. 

29. Popular Education as Influenced 
by Capitalism. 

30. Our Municipal Policy. 

31. What Shall Be Done With the 
Man With the Hoe ? 

32. Industrial Insurance and Old- 
.■\gc Pensions. 

33. Building of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth. 

34. The Intellectual Proletariat. 

35. On the Eve of the Twentieth 
Century—a X’ision. 

The book is to be brought out by the 
Debs Publishing Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
m two styles: Paper cover, 35 cents; 
cloth bound, 50 cents. We advise So¬ 
cialists to procure copies; they wilt 
And it excellent for propaganda pur¬ 
poses. It appeals particularly to men 
who are familiar with modem material¬ 
istic philosophy, but is writt en in pim¬ 
ple langpiage afW will.^ve'ttCinjt'a^'; 
a good idea of the relation of Soctalunr' 
to the other sciences, and will also serve 
to place it in its true position before the 
public. It will be ready for distribu¬ 
tion about August 15. ^nd orders to 
Debs Publishing Co,, Terre Haute, Ind. 


yarn iKii p$tti$an 
nfew it, yon should see 
tife wMim M'umtfeg to 

KCtm fr'ncoifertisa^ oeganhation of 
rite ceiltvetttkitL .Then, httniq; secured 
^ kind of 'a cfaahman, do not 
make the mistake of electing yonr com- 
mitteea from ah admitted partisan 
flqorl'C. Trust your committees fo the 
appointment pt the chairman.' Take a 
recess that he may have time to select 
die most aMe men of ril factions for the 
various rommittM. Yon ung^ assist 
him by tnnestions in writing, but do 
not worry mitn vrith yonr presence. Be 
at his service, but do not use your “in.- 
fluence” on him. 

Men don’t count, except as they rep¬ 
resent a principle, and remember that 
tiiough the man were dead the princi¬ 
ple wonld live to be represented by an¬ 
other. 

When the committees report will be 
time for the fight. Not a mean, con¬ 
temptible, personal squabble, but a bat¬ 
tle royal, such as you and we whom you 
represent may remember with pride. 
Respecting yourselves, respect your ad¬ 
versaries, that we may respect you, and 
that the Socialist cause may merit the 
respect of the world. 

Rememb.er that all cannot win on all 
points. Make mutual concessions on 
small matten, and when you come up 
against those vital differences discuss 
them thoroughly and vote, and let the 
majority rule until the next convention. 
So shall both unity and harmony be 
consummated. 

Your responsibility is a tremendous 
one. If your spirit and judgment is 
equal to the occasion, you will have cov¬ 
ered yourselves with glory, fired the 
ranks with enthusiasm and made the 
Socialist movement a well-organized 
power. 

Roxbury, Mass. 


In ‘^TIm Pasafeg of Cafdtalbm,” a 
book of 150 pages by Isador Ladoff, the 
Sodaliats of America, at well at the 
reading public, sriU reoogntae a work of 
pronouncedly Ugh type, bearing on its 
every page tha unerru^ evidences of a 
mind iibiorbed with die truest humani¬ 
tarian interest in the solution of the var¬ 
ied and profound problems'of society 
and industry with which the author es¬ 
says to deal. The development of his 
views on di ff er ent philosophies of life 
constitutes a dittint^ valuable contri¬ 
bution to the literature of Socialism, and 
cannot fail to impress the non-Sodalist 
reader with the importance of a virile 
Socialist thought in the intellectual life 
of the world. 

It has been the privilege of only a few 
men to add to the. volume of Socialist 
literature in America works of decidedly 
high merit; in this limited list the name 
of Isador Ladoff must be included. It 
will appeal to the thoughtful reader and 
be acceptable as an addition to his li¬ 
brary. not because of any fanciful or 
speculative delusions, but because of its 
thoroughly courageous attempts to cor¬ 
rect some of the prevalent erroneous 
(if orthodox) notions of Socialism 
among Socialists themselves, as well as 
the breadth and catholicity of the writ¬ 
er's statement of his own definite and 
well-considered conclusions. Through¬ 
out its thirty-four chapters "The Pass¬ 
ing of Capitalism" is a masterly arraign¬ 
ment of the capitalist system and an 
analysts of capitalist society in language 
at once trenchant and captivating. Cur¬ 
rent phases of the Socialist movement 
and thought considered internationally 
and nationally, as, for example, the re¬ 
cent slight modifications in the attitude 
of the International Socialist party to 
ward practical working programs, con¬ 
strued by some into an abandonment of 
the definite revolutionary aims of So¬ 
cialism, are here treated with intelli¬ 
gence and clea'r understanding. Differ¬ 
ing in his conception of Socialism from 
many others, although in complete har¬ 
mony with the most virile thinkers of the 
time who stand for Socialism as an art 
as against the cataclysmic theorists, 
l.adoff everywhere gives evidence of be¬ 
ing in the forefront of the Socialist 
thought of these stirring times. 

The contents of this tmfy valuable 
piece of work are best indicated in the 
chapter titles, wliich follow. 

1. The Passing of Capitalism and the 
Mission of Social Democracy. 

2. The First National Campaign of 
the Social Democratic Party. 


Where it the perfect state 
Early most blest and late. 

Gentle 3 nd good ?, 

Tis where no lives are ieen 
Huddling in lanes unclean. 

Crying for food; 

Tis where the home is pure, 

Tis where the bread is sure, 

Tis where the wants are fewer, 
.And each want fed; 

Where plenty and peace abide. 
Where health dwrils heavenly-eyed. 
Where in nooks beautified 
Slumber the'dead. 


ajiait frotn his integrity at a Soci^t; 
and we SodalitU have demonstrated to 
minelves, at wdl at to the world, a woe¬ 
ful lack of judgment. But even those of 
.flt. who have come into most bitter an¬ 
tagonism to each other are not question- 
'feg the loyalty of our antagonism to the 
(rtoe^le of Sraalism as they see it. We 
occupy different points of view, and can 
be k^ral to SodaUsm and ourselves only 
cootesting all matters of principle. 
Wit if you who are to represent us in the 
convention would be statesmen as well 
aa Socaallsts, you will tee to it that there 
b no atrug^e there that it not based 
OB some vital principle. 

To this end let all unite in securing a 
chairman of the convention who is not 
simply an able presiding officer, but one 
who has not been conspicuous in the fac- 
tfonal differences of the past. An hour’s 
conference or "love feast" prior to the 
formal cyiening of the convention will 
afford an opportunity for expression of 
goodwill and for good counsel, which 
cannot be given when the battle is on in 
convention. The atmosphere of your 
‘love feast” will carry over into the con¬ 
vention hall, and you will all acquit your- 


Where is the perfect state 
Unvexed by wrath and hate, 

Quiet and just? 

Where to no form or creed 
Fettered are thought and deed. 
Reason and trust ? 

’Tis where the great free mart 
Broadens, while from its heart 
Forth the great ships depart 
Blown by the wind; 

Tis where the wise men’s eyes. 
Fixed on the earth and skies. 
Seeking for signs, devise 
Good for mankind. 

—Robert Buchanan 


One of the Rank and File 

With regard to organization, or rather 
reorganization, of the Social Democratic 
Party of America, on account of its not 
having accomplished in the past what 
some might have hoped. I consider it 
lor the most part very short-sighted, if 
not ridiculous. I for one believe we 
have had, and still have, the most per¬ 
fect form of organization with but very 
little exception that we possibly could 
have for a reform (revolutionary, if you 
please) minority party. I consider the 
trouble is the people fail to think cor¬ 
rectly in every sense of the word, and 
act accordingly. To dispel jealousy 
prejudice and dishonesty are needed, and 
not the breakdown of the organization 
we already have. I think Comrade Mar¬ 
garet Haile’s ideas are by far the most 
practical of any of the writings I have 
yet seen on the subject. 

I believe it to be imperatively neces¬ 
sary that we have a definite headquar¬ 
ters for the party and pay tribute to that 
headquarters, if you see fit to call it 
such; or, in other words, members 
should pay dues to support it. Also 
with the understanding that the party is 
always ready to receive voluntary sub¬ 
scriptions as well. There should be a 
main paper of the party printed at head¬ 
quarters. But to diverge a moment, 
merely to show that it is a lack of love 
for the party and honesty for the gen¬ 
eral rank and file, and too much jobbery 
for egotistical purposes, that I remark 
if the S. D. P. was betrayed by the so- 
called unionists of the S. L. P. and 
others, which I for one believe it was, 
and acted accordingly, while others of 
the party could not see anything in that 
light. It appears that others, even 
though they could understand the be¬ 
trayal, had not a very sensitive make-up, 
or were unprincipled b that they were 
willing to be led by the betrayers or be 
coworicers with them. Then there is 
the thought of the various situations of 
several persons in connection with the 
different Socialist movments or parties. 
Even though they may be Socialists, 
they do not care to part with their jobs, 
for they kqow it is not so easy these 
times of prosperity .^to obtain another. 
Hence the necessity to cause others who 
support their panicular faction to be¬ 
lieve that theirs is the only "scientiuc’’ 
party. ’Then again, I believe there atai 
natural bom leaden that are cotucknp 
of tbefr ability to lead the Socia^ 
movement to the highest, where othen 
would make a fizzle ot h. And we, the 
rank and file, don't know any one so 
pre-eminently adapted for the highest 
achievement possible m our noble lead¬ 
er for the hut presidential campaign, 
Eugene V. Dd»s, who. by the way, so 
long as he is worffqr, We ought to keep 
befm the people as nrach as possible. 

C. nyson. 


parties, will be necessary to reach the 
diverse minds of those who are to make 
up the progressive army of the future. 
It would have been far more to the 
credit of those clericals and academicians 
who have been whining on the fence 
because two sets of people who could 
not agree would not unite, to have or¬ 
ganized a party of their own. They 
would have reached a class of men and 
women whom we find it hard to reach, 
and they would not have been the plia¬ 
ble tool they have been, in the hands of 
our opposition. 

An effective union cannot be brought 
about by the will or wishes of individ¬ 
uals. Only the natural climax of events, 
the pressure of circumstances outside 
the party, can create a force strong 
enough to fuse or unite all Socialists. 
This was illustrated at the Detroit Con¬ 
ference, where three members of the 
Springfield party and three of the Chi¬ 
cago party worked together in perfect 
accord. 'Together they sounded the 
true, unfaltermg note of Socialism amid 
that chorus of uncertain, wavering 
tones. In party matters these two sets 
of people have been unable to agree. 

In spite of my opinion, however, that 
union at this time means disintegration 
and dissipation of energy, I shall go to 
Indianapolis determined to-carry out the 
evident wishes of the party and work to 
the best of my ability for a union of 
those represented. I shall stand for the 
name Social Democratic Party. I shall 
work for a platform with progressive 
and immediate demands and fc^ head¬ 
quarters west of the Alleghanies. I 
shall favor the "New Jersey" plan with 
modifications so as to secure a goodly 
measure of state autonomy and trust 
the rest to the inevitable logic of events. 

Corinne S. Brown. 


EXPRESSES INTEGRITY 

OF HER MIND 


We are to have a union convention 
at last. At least a semblance of one, 
for it cannot be said that a union of 
Socialist forces has been accomplished 
as lOTg as the Socialist Labor Party re¬ 
fuses to join. I Cor one have been hoping 
that something might happen to prevent 
this convention, but my hope has disap¬ 
peared before the evident ^ish of the 
party that a union of those represented 
shall be effected. 

I confess that I shall not be able to 
attend the convention in the meek and 
lowly spirit expressed by Comrade 
Debs, nor shall I be able to share with 
Comrade Haille her air castle of peace 
and good will. It will be hard for me to 
forget that these people who have cried 
so mstily for unity and amity have been 
unceasing in their efforts to disrupt our 
party. Neither can I promise to meet 
them in a meek and loving spirit and 
shoulder their debt of $6,000, most of 
which has been incurred not in fighting 
the common enemy, the capitalist, but 
the ^cialists in the S. L. P. Would that 
the members of our organization pos¬ 
sessed the party loyalty which animates 
the latter. Only by adhering to the 
principles c* no compromise, no fusion 
and a continual adaptation to industrial 
development can any Socialist party 
ever hope to be successful; 

To my mind. Socialism in the United 
States has reached the point when more 
parties rather than fewer will be nec¬ 
essary for propaganda. Men and 
women will not all comprehend the 
prirc^les of Socialism by the same 
course of reasoning, and a multi¬ 
plicity of organizations, even of 


Capitalist Exploitation 

“The Panama and the Sierrasi” by G. 
Frank Lydston, M. D., of Chicago, is 
a nearly three hundred page volume, 
splendidly illustrated with photo engrav¬ 
ings. As a us lal thing, books of travel, 
where the writer is making a rather 
rapid journey, fail to excite any great 
interest for the reason that so many 
diaries and other contributions have 
been made to the literature on this sub¬ 
ject that hardly anything new can be 
said, except where the author is special¬ 
izing or making a slow, researchlul jour¬ 
ney. 

Lydston's book is written in the 
scintillating style which characterizes 
most of his writings. There are also 
quite a few humorous situations which 
appeal to one. His description of the 
condition of the Panama canal would 
bear repetition here if there were room 
in a review. He says, "Along the canal 
there is a row of ready-made graves. 
The chronic malarial poisoning, with its 
train of physical ills, preys upon the 
countless thousands who attempted to 
dig the canal." 

He notes the slipshod method, for in¬ 
stance, where a swamp was surveyed, 
and upon attempting to cut through, 
it was found that below a few feet of 
ooze there was an indeterminate thick¬ 
ness of hard rock; that twelve different 
days had been given for a formal open¬ 
ing; that the stockholders of France 
been abused and exploited; that 
the mortality was immense—in a gang 
of eight hundred coolies, importe4 to 
work on the canal, within a few montlu 
six hundred had either died or com¬ 
mitted suicide. Some would actually g<.> 
to the beach at Panama at low tide and 
sit down in the mud and rocks, there to 
wait the rising of the tide, and 
there they stoU^y would sit until the 
rising of the waters engulfed them. 

Daring this time one director general 
Ihred in a bouse costing one hundred 
thousand dollars, with a salary of fifty 
thonaand dollars a vear; a private PuU- 
maa ear, costing ferty-two thousand 
doNars a ytar, and the aame director 
had a aommer boose costing one bna- 
4 nd and fifty thousand dolbin. 

:We bsn haw tiw pictare of those 
tiki beach wfw wre the patiw- 
'wiiwotr of dfilgiijingt er^ capife&sts, 
jiglftlilli. aim Jtrfvfet to cm shoet 


profiting from their effort sandbagged 
the people of France and crushed the 
lives from many willing but ignorant 
workers on the isthmus. 

Any book of travel which shows the 
horrors of the capitalist system in any 
phase is worthy of recommendation, be¬ 
cause they arc rare. 

Seymour Stedman. 


Machinery In Agrtculturc 

The wonderful effect ol agricultural 
machinery in increasing the output of 
farming land and cheapening the price 
of farm products is illustrated by a re* 
cent statistical report issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. Some facts in this report are thus 
referred to in the Revue Scientifique 
Oune I): 

"In 185s the total working-time nec¬ 
essary to produce a bushel of com was 
4 hours 34 minutes, and the price of 
this work amounted, on the average, to 
35 1-4 cents. . . . Machinery (today) 
does in one minute the work that took 
hand labor too minutes to do fifty years 
ag:o, and the final result then was in¬ 
ferior in quality. Instead of the four 
hours and a half then required to pro¬ 
duce s bushel of wheat, the time haa 
been reduced to 34 minutes and the- 
work costs only 10 1-3 cents. 

"Similar conclusions are reached witlv 
regard to other agricultural products-1 
. . . In 1830 the labor necesaary to 
obtain a bushel of wheat took t bom $ 
minutes; today the corresponmg tim*^ 
is ouly 10 minutes. 'The difference fei 
much greater than in the precc^ng 
ample because wheat ia ^er lo treat | 
mechanicallv than Indfen com. Hie 
priceof production has fallen from 173-4 


Scientific Socialism doesn’t consist in 
heaping abuse on every one who doesn’t 
happen to agree with Marx. 

I note the Washin^on state conven¬ 
tion denounces everybody who steals 
any part of our platform. Now, I’m not 
that kind of a &>cialist. I wish all the 
parties and all the voters would grab 
every plank in our platform. 

F. G. R. Gordon. 


Socialist Tactka 

I am glad to note the growing senti- 
ment in favor of leas power to the na¬ 
tional organization and more power to 
the state organization. 

„ Nearly every fight in the several 
^ states has been caused entirely by our 
‘ ' form ot organization. What we need 
most is not a strong central organlza- 
.s ^.tion, but edneation. And education can 
earned on much better by the re- 
spcc tiv e atatea than by any advice or 
-^•<1 ^tactics from a national ex-board. Na- 
( tiooal ex-bqarda are only human beings 
; like the rest of ns. 

^' Oil and water will not mix, and cer- 
leaders and certain rank and fiile 
of the SfMingfield and Chicago factiou 
wfll not mix, at least not for very kxig. 
we wonld devote aa modi time to e^ 
^i^acatioa as we do to iiatiotud tactka^ we 
Bg^aipald have many times more conver ts 
^^to:the.came. y.u- . 

dnx WM when the Sodaliats 
Ig^caBwl-the thing,over of the -waOer- 
||BMHte;:aa :m,oectrfe.{^^ the 


Mfiwaokcc Basket Pienk 

The central committee of Milwaukee 
baa coo^eted arrangements for a bas¬ 
ket pieme to take ;wce at Sneider’s 
Park, ’Thirty-fourth and VKet streets, 
Sunday, Atmtt 35. 'The picnic commit¬ 
tee hat mad* every arrangement for the 
catertainiDcnt of th^ who win attend. 
ThcK will be nraak, daimittg, games, 
prises and kat, bat not least, refresh¬ 
ments at SO kinds, and everyudng dte 
thst coodnees^ to a hot old time. ’T^ 
price, whkh tndades all the refreib- 
meids to the fun fintit of one’s capacity, 
is 75 oeacs per snigie man, or lor 
the feniiy. Let every one bring hki 
jritetheart, wife, ehBdra or soaso old: 
riiim and Mrim tab tha^riBsif ttme of 


AH dissertatioos on labor at 
fective, partknlarly in the United 1 
if the fed ia omittM that labor mi; 
what k n s e d a , In law, f avsr aui a i 

iHitmiiiotMy fCCtg 07 uniKfl iOMUL 
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Sodal Dnnocnitlc Party V«ta 

ilOO (PiESiPEMTia) 97,024 

To SubternMra oihI Mombtra. 

The next issue of the Herald will be 
.dated Saturday, August lo, and will 
contain a full report of the Indianapolis 
Convention. 

Municipal corruption in Philadelphia 
smells to heaven. Yes, and down to 
hades, also. 

What is the wage system, ii it is not a 
cunningly devised system of spoliation? 
The question is up for debate. 

Under the Dingley protective tariff 
trusts take shelter like toads under a 
cabbage leaf in case of a storm. 

Human labor alone creates all values, 
except the value of human labor. So¬ 
cialism is laboring to rectify the omis¬ 
sion. 

If a Texas steer could be so meta¬ 
morphosed as to represent the present 
era, it would be branded as the “cap¬ 
italist era." 

"Nothing solid," said Carlyle, “can be 
founded on shams." That is evidently 
an error. Bishop Potter is building a 
$50,000,000 cathedral. 

ifexas is to have her nil kings and no¬ 
bility, who will fight Jno. D. Rockefeller. 
They 'vill find John a rocky-fellow, re¬ 
quiring all their resources. 

*rhe New York Herald of June 30 ile-. 
votes two pages to accounts of munici¬ 
pal scoundrelism in greater .\'ew York. 
It is an expose of continuous, unbroken 
infamy. 

The name of J. Pierpont Mfirgan is 
on everybody’s lips just now. The same 
was true of Napoleon once, but the 

f reat captain found a Waterloo and a 
t. Helena. 

The question is asked: How can 
workingmen save money? The answer 
is: Unite, work, agitate, write ami 
^eak until they receive what they earn.' 
‘That solves the problem. 

A ton of pure gold is worth, as 
money, $512,000. while a ton of steel 
manufactured into main springs and 
hair springs for watches is many hun¬ 
dred times more valuable. 

The farmers of Germany and France 
are squealing about the importation of 
American pork, but in all the great 
centers of industry workingmen prefer 
pork to old horse and mule. 

England is experiencing lots of trou¬ 
ble in financing her Boer war. Taxa¬ 
tion has reached the limit of endurance 
and expenditures are now $7,500,000 a 
day, or for a year, $273,750,000. 

It is understood that McKinley in his 
next message will ask for a large appro¬ 
priation to improve the condition of 
lepers a "mysterious providence” has 
committed to the care of the United 

_ 

Mr. Shaffer will require lots of cash to 
maintain the men he has called out to 
.gain recognition of his great associa¬ 
tion. The stomach and belly fund must 
not only^be large, but it must be con¬ 
stantly replenished. 

r~* ~ ■■■■ 

If labor is robbed of one-half of its 
earnings, who is the robber? The an¬ 
swer is ready: Capitalism; and labor, if 
it will, can catch him, grasp him by the 
throat, stop hit wind and make him dis¬ 
gorge his plunder, 
s - 

People often commit tuic'de because 
ihiT fear the" consequences of povertv. 

account worse than death. 
IMir SoAHsm there would be no fear 
' gC'.'.jiavartjri and suicide and insanity 
cease to horrify the world. 


history of tesdodes and not of creeSH^^ 
H so. there k at least one dieoiBg 
tendency just now—the tendency of So* 
dafisin to broader scope and greater 
victories. 

•V 

To secure foreign markets, American 
manufacturers sell their products to for¬ 
eigners for less than they charge home 
consumers. 'The Dingley tariff law 
makes such discrimination possible, and 
a kick is coming which neither troops 
nor injunctions can prevent. 

“Natural rights," says a writer, is the 
right which the strong has to subjug^ate 
the weak. It may be the natural nght 
of beasts, \nd savages, and why not in¬ 
clude Christian nations’ The United 
States is doing it in the Philippine 
Islands and England in South Africa. 

Andrew Carnegie wishes he could live 
thirty of his years over again. Possibly, 
in the dead hours of the night, he hears 
strange voices, like the wailings of 
widows and orphans in the grasp of 
poverty and hunger, and has visions of 
dead men whom he robbed of their earn¬ 
ings. 

A writer, accepted as a Socialist, 
thinks one of the gp-catest obstacles with 
which Socialists have to contend is the 
"nation that whatever is, is the immuta¬ 
ble order of nature," Not a bit of it— 
Socialists arc not built that way. Of all 
men. none more firmiy believe that 
wrong can be extirpated and the right 
enthroned. 

Now comes the announcement that in 
the Philippine archipelago there are 
more than one hundred thousand Mo¬ 
hammedans, with korans and harems, 
who will not touch the Christian’s Bible 
with a forty-foot pole. It is barely pos¬ 
sible that they can be Christianized with 
money, and McKinley may ask for an 
appropriation of $50,000,000 fey that 
purpose. 

The development of statesmen, as in 
the case of domestic animals, is supply¬ 
ing food for scientific thought. Chaun- 
ccy M. Depew may go to Borneo and 
wc<l a fashionable -Miss Orang-outang, 
and results are creating commendable 
solicitude. Mark Hanna favors the 
project anil believes that the old after- 
dinner platitudinarian may yet be of 
service lo his country. 

Perhaps it would be well to send a 
special ambassador lo F.ngland to nego¬ 
tiate a loan from the labor organization 
having on hand $8,000,000 for strike 
juirposes. It is doubtful if it would be 
. just the right thing to ask for, or accept 
a donation, since the United States is 
enjoying a tidal wave of prosperity and 
sending ship loads of it to England and 
other jCuroiiean countries. 

It may do for kings and emperors to 
claim, as did Napoleon, "I api the state," 
in which case the stale may be abol- 
i.shed. I’lit in the United States, as the 
constitution says, "We the people" arc 
the slate. "We the people" arc the sov¬ 
ereigns; and therefore the state cannot 
be abolished unless all the people sell 
out to such imperialistic knaves as Mark 
Hanna and C’hauncey M. Depevv. 

.Now comes the announcement that 
I'residciU (ioinpcrs will promptly raise 
Skxi.ixxj to aid Mr. Shaffer in his great 
strike. When the machinists struck for 
nine hours’ pay lor eight hours’ work, 
the announcement was made that Mr. 
t ioinpcrs could and would levy a 10- 
cent jier capita assessment on 2.000.000 
memhers of the A. F. U.—$200,000. 

. Unfortunately for the success of the ma-i 
chinists. the assessment'did not materi¬ 
alize. 

It is an all around misfortune that 
the machinists did not win a victory— 
.secure an advance in wages and an 
eight-hour <lay. Ijbor leaders assume 
a great responsibility when they call 
large numbers of men from work to 
join the ranks of ihc idle—and only the 
most serious grievance justifies such a 
Iiroccciliiig. It docs not appear that 
organized tabor came lo the relief of the 
machinists or that .Mr. Cumpers’ prom- 
i.scd $200,000 materialized. 

It is not possible nor even dcsir.iblc 
that Ihc veil which hides the future 
should be lifted or drawn aside. The 
revelations of loilay suffice; what the to¬ 
morrows have in store will be revealed 
ns. they come. Seed time and harvest, 
the early and Ihc latter rain are prom¬ 
ised. Socialism is engaged in planting 
the seeds of truth, justice, humanity and 
love, and simply awaits the coming 
harvest. They know that men do not 
"gather grapes of thorns iS.ir figs of 
thistles." 

We hear much about spheres— 
"woman’s sphere." "man’s sphere." etc. 
We get things regarding sphere might¬ 
ily mixed nowadays. The trusts have 
a sphere, corporations have spheres, 
'tnoney has a sphere, the government has 
a spheie. Wrut of labor? Has it also 
a sphere? If sol what is it? It might 
have a sphere wider, higher, deeper and 
more far-reaching than any other sphere 
in human affairs. But. as tong as it 
votes the capitaliat ticket h can have 
only a bobtalled aphere. 


.U that iror huiiiijtf ^^ riarea 

of fatdtafa'itn. ■: Again, die logic of. 
eventf, u for uuteiiee inatrikea, t^ichn 
that there 1 * I^ m the hearts of Ameri¬ 
cana aometfaing of the tpirit that ani¬ 
mated Patrick Henry when he saidt 
"Give me liberty, or give me death." If 
the logic of events does not teach along 
such Imes it is not worth considering. 

A Wail From Israel 

Socialists have from' time to time 
pointed out with courteous criticism 
that our Christian civilization is alarm¬ 
ingly defective and needs revision; that 
the church, instead of mending matters, 
is permitting the ramshackled condition 
to prevail. And ju*' here it is pertinent 
to remark that Elder Bartlett of the 
Seventh-Day Adventists, a clergyman 
of high standing and wide influence, is 
of the opinion that the intense heat of 
July portends the coming of the day of 
judgment, whpn all things mundane will 
go up in a blaze. In a recent sermon 
Elder Bartlett said that "the visitations 
of Cod are coming because there are 
sinners in Zion. There is infidelity in 
the church. The gospel docs not attract 
as it used to. The world is making six 
converts where the church makes one. 
Everywhere is unbelief and love of 
pleasure, rather than a seeking after 
Cod’s truth. Get ready. I warn you, 
get ready for the days of terror that are 
at hand." 

It will be observed that the church, 
according to Elder Bartlett, is largely 
responsible for the impending calamities 
to which he refers, ^cialism is as far 
removed as possible from superstitions. 
It has no time to devote to the vagaries 
of soothsayers, magicians and other peo- 

f ile who deal in delusions. Neverthe- 
ess, it concedes that Elder Bartlett 
states some facts which are level-headed, 
as, for instance, the "gospel does not 
attract as it used to," and that "the 
world makes six converts where the 
church makes one”—declarations which 
demonstrate that the church cannot be 
trusted as a reforming agent in civiliza¬ 
tion. It is weighted down with creeds 
and dogmas, rituals and forms to an ex¬ 
tent that it must of necessity follow the 
same old trail. Such facts illustrate the 
importance of Socialism as a rcforiping 
agency in civilization. Utterly regard¬ 
less of all hair-splitting theories regard¬ 
ing the origin of man, Socialism takes 
him as he is and seeks to elevate him 
by processes which hear the stamp of 
common sense, and feels satisfied. Elder 
Bartlett to the contrary notwithstand¬ 
ing, that this old terraqueous sphere will 
continue to pursue its shining track 
around the sun until Socialism makes it 
a paradise regained. 

The Insanity Trust 

Marion county. Indiana, is the capital 
county of the stale; that is, it is the 
county in which Indianapolis, the capital 
city, is located. The county and city have 
at least one hundred and fifty churches 
and |fi^bably a hundred school houses, 
with their equipment of ministers and 
teachers. There is a thoroughly 
equipped press—daily, morning and 
evening, weekly, semi-weekly, monthly 
and semi-monthly ; courts galore, all the 
way from that of a justice of the peace, 
police, criminal, circuit, superior, appel¬ 
late, supreme and federal, everlastingly 
engaged in dispensing what is called 
"justice.” These things arc mentioned 
simply to emphasize the fact that civ¬ 
ilization, tagged "Christians," is up lo 
date, and yet in this center of religion 
and education, books and newspapers, 
an "insanity trust" has flourished like a 
green bay tree, and would have contin¬ 
ued to flourish but for the heroic action 
of workingmen, one of whose number 
was the victim of the trust. The "in¬ 
sanity trust,” as cruel, as heartless, as 
rapacious as an average band of bri¬ 
gands, sighted their victim and pro¬ 
ceeded to rob him of his liberty and con¬ 
sign him to the mercies of a madhouse 
for the fees there was in it—a few con¬ 
temptible dollars and cents. To make 
the thing horrible beyond expression, 
one of the great charities of the city of 
Indianapolis was made the covert under 
the protection of which the "insanity 
trusr’ operated. 

Socialism is charged with warring 
against our civilization. Let it wear its 
white plume of distinction—it is em¬ 
inently becoming. It may, with eminent 
prudence, point lo the "insanity trust” 
of Indianapolis, and ask. how does it 
happen that the infamous combination 
could flourish where there arc so many 
churches and preachers and teachers on 
guard ? The answer is easy enough; 
The woes of the unfortunate are disre¬ 
garded. It was left for a few noble- 
hearted workingmen employed in a 
great packing house to smash the trust 
and send the abomination to the grand 
jury for investigation, and, possiblv, 
some of its members to the penitentiary 
where they belong. 

The S. W. S. German branch of Chi¬ 
cago now meets on the first and third 
Saturdays of the month, instead of the 
second and fourth, as heretofore. 


'Oflma, St^AiodTlnpIxteiWorkeis tu* 
lodced homs vridi J^^Pierpbht Morgan’s 
billioo-doUar tnut 

Mr. Schaffer is not.-conteadfaig for 
htgber wages, nor a less nnmber 
hoars for’s day’s work, but simply for 
the recognition of organised labcH'. He 
affiiyns that be can esm out hom 150,000 
to 200 fioo men, and at this writing 
74,000 men have obeyed his order. 

’The trust magnates do not oppose 
"unionizing'’ workingmen, but bitterly 
resent the claim of union men to in any¬ 
wise dictate their policy in the emplm- 
roent of men to do ^eir work. To 
them, union and non-union men stand 
upon the same level. Mr. Shaffer de¬ 
mands that all the plants of the trust 
shall be unionized, and that none but 
union men shall be employed. That is 
the issue in a nutshell. 

What will be the result? ’That de¬ 
pends not upon the rights of the parties 
involved in the struggle, but rather 
upon their powers of endurance. Mr. 
Shaffer undoubtedly can give the trust 
a great deal of trouble, and the trusts, 
by refusing to yield to Mr. Shaffer’s 
demand, can inflict upon thousands of 
men a multitude of serious inconve¬ 
niences, gp'owing worse, more calam¬ 
itous the longer the strike continues. 
It is just here that an embarrassing fact 
appears. The more men Mr. Shaffer 
calls out, the more money is required 
for subsistence; and as experience 
shows, it docs not take a long time to 
find the bottom dollar, while the trust 
is not likely to exp“ricncc any ircon- 
venience in that regard. In a word, the 
weight of the money power, if required, 
will be cast where it will do the trust the 
most good and labor the most injurv. 

For instance, there arc more than 
4,000 national banks controlling more 
than two billion^ of money. There are 
approximately a thousand trusts with 
resources exceeding five billions of cap¬ 
ital. Then comes the corporations, in¬ 
cluding resources of more than twelve 
billions. These banks, trusts and cor¬ 
porations are in close alliance—touch 
one. and you touch them all. There is 
therefore no bottom dollar for Mor¬ 
gan's trust. Nor is this all, the money 
power, in the interest of capital, con¬ 
trols legislation, the judicial machine 
and the army, and injunctions and mar¬ 
shals and troops can he called out to aid 
capital, utterly regardless of the rights 
of labor; such is history, and history re¬ 
peats itself every time labor locks horns 
with capital. .-V dispassionate review of 
the situation is not favorable to labor. 
But it may be said it sowed to the wind 
of republicanism and is reaping the 
whirlwind of calamities. .-Vnd after all, 
this may turn out 10 be a great blessing 
to labor and to the country. It will .li- 
ford workingmen a reason for abandon¬ 
ing all the old plutocratic, labor-robbing 
parties and impress them with the pro¬ 
priety of casting their lot with the great 
Socialist organization and in the future 
cast their conquering ballots to push 
forward the civilizing, redeeming and 
harmonizing sway of Socialism. 

Scientific Agriculture 

There is no permanent solution of the 
agricultural problem except in the na¬ 
tional ownership of land and the means 
of transportation, and the municipal dis¬ 
tribution of the products of the soil. 
.Agriculture is far back in the march of 
economic evolution. Instead of the in¬ 
tensified competition we still have in 
agriculture, we should have intensified, 
scientific farming conducted by a board 
of administrators selected for their thor¬ 
ough knowledge of progressive farming 
and practical acquaintance with its de¬ 
tails. Of progressive farming we know 
next to nothing in this country, and can 
only know next to nothing so long as 
the individual cultivator, deficient in 
capital and knowledge, remains. 

Experience shows that the cultivation 
of land by private enterprise is not in the 
long run conducive to its best use. We 
all know that the efforts of the philan¬ 
thropic banker to bolster up individual 
farming with the mortgage nearly al¬ 
ways end in failure. It is an open ques¬ 
tion whether all the plans now urged 
to place impecunious laborers on the 
land, giving them an opportunity to 
work out their own salvation, would not 
end quite as disastrously. 

Science is only just beginning to turn 
her searchlight on the food-growing 
problem and, except through the col¬ 
lectivity, it is next to impossible to make 
much progress in agriculture. Progres¬ 
sive ag^riculture requires brilliant minds 
to develop the principles of intensive 
cultivation. When such conditions can 
be reached, agriculture will be advanced 
to a stage scarcely dreamed of today. 
These conditions can be attained only by 
Socialism. 

In the United States we have a popu¬ 
lation estimated at 78,000,000 and So,- 
000 communities considered sufficiently 
important to have postoffices. Yet, ow¬ 
ing to private ownership of land, rail¬ 
ways and the means of distribation, the 
cultivators of the soil not'only see their 
expected profits continually swallowed 
up, but enormous waste attends the 
present system. In addition to all of 
thfii we have a glut of products in one 
section of the country ami a scarcity of 
food in another. The people of Penn¬ 
sylvania starve for lack of food t^ it 
abundant in Kansaa, all bccanse the 
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indhndnal- shiftlessness, but laHc o( 
ptntnnity for employnient owinf tOrt& 
private ownersb^ of land, raSarayt awl 
means of distrilmtioii. Oppose these' 
means and utilities were owned in consr 
mon: The farming industry could then 
be conducted ^entifically, with the 'best 
modem piachin^ and appliances, as it 
can be to a limited extent only by pri¬ 
vate cultivators. Products won'd be 
transported and exchanged at cost; the 
80,000 municipalities or communities 
where postoSMs are now operated 
could have farms and public markets, 
and those in the community who were 
en^Ioyed on the municipal farms could 
enjoy all the benefits of dty life, work¬ 
ing fewer hours than the banker who 
skUiS the individual farmer now does. 

If the cultivation of land is to be scien¬ 
tific, ever developing to higher stages, 
always going forward and never drop¬ 
ping back, agriculture must become a 
collective industry. The grandest work 
that any nation can possibly undertake 
is to make the most of its land in the 
common interest. 

The knowledge of agriculture in all 
its best and most scientific phases should 
be taught through the medium of na¬ 
tional agricultural colleges and training 
farms. How much better this than main¬ 
taining an agricultural bureau merely to 
gather statistics sowing the incompe¬ 
tency of individual cultivation and dis¬ 
tributing seeds for political favors. 

This better way Socialism would es¬ 
tablish. 


Diacontent ft Everywhere 

On the Fourth of July, while spread- 
eagle orators all over the great republic 
were glorifying their country and its in¬ 
stitutions, this is what Eugene*V. Debs 
was saying: 

The constitution of the United States 
was founded in inequity. Our much- 
vaunted equality is only a myth. The 
rights of the laboring people had no 
consideration in the drafting of that doc¬ 
ument. 

The Supreme Court of this country 
is nothing more than a convenience for 
the rich. Every judge who sits on the 
supreme bench today is a tool of cap¬ 
italists. Chattel slavery was fully rec¬ 
ognized under the constitution, but this 
inequity of men never troubled the fath¬ 
ers of the country. Civil war did away 
with this form of slavery, but it only gpve 
way to an improved and all-embracing 
slavery which made victims of all labor¬ 
ing men. 

There is a good deal of slavery in the 
world today. .Much of it is self-im¬ 
posed, but it is slavery none the less. 
Ever since the world began men have 
been the slaves of destiny, of circum¬ 
stance. of environment. It the environ¬ 
ment is pleasant we make no protest; if 
it is unpleasant we kick. So long as the 
chains arc light or pretty we do not 
mind. If they are ugly and gall we 
grow restive. One form of restiveness 
is voiced by .Mr. Debs. The laboring 
man cannot get used to the startling 
contrast between his own condition and 
that of his millionaire employer—of 
which education has made him con¬ 
scious. W hen he hears that his em¬ 
ployer has bought a new steam yacht, 
built a new palace, or endowed a uni¬ 
versity. he wonders how many thousand 
years he would have to work at his 
present rate before he could have that 
much money. When his boss drives by 
with his wife in silks he looks at his own 
wife in calico and grows restive. Dis¬ 
content with industrial conditions exists 
everywhere on earth probably, but it 
exists in its most aggravated for:n in 
the United States for various rea.s.ins. 
Of this discontent Eugene V. Debs is 
simply one of the republic’s mouth¬ 
pieces. There are many such mouth¬ 
pieces, but he happens to be one of 'he 
most conspicuous. 

So far the statesmen of the great re¬ 
public have not paid very serious heed 
to the mutterings of the discontented, 
but the day is coming when in self-de¬ 
fense they will be obliged to. Sitting 
on the safety valve stops the noise some¬ 
times, but it does not relieve the 
pressure.—Toronto Daily Star. 

What a terrible condition it would be 
for workingmen to work eight hours a 
day in a shop that they owned, ride on 
railroads that they owned, buy their 
groceries and clothing at a store that 
they owned, go to the play at a theater 
that they owned, study the art of the 
world in galleries that they owned, ride 
on street cars that they owned, build 
houses that they owned from fore'sts 
that they owned—wouldn’t that be a 
calamity? Slavery like that must never 
be allowed I It is much better for the 
few. to own the whole outfit—and the 
workingmen with it. 
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tU* rcmabu^^ atriktt to d ro i ^ a 
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^Rttoaii tidabag amodg em^ojrerr m 
JtutiUabie on txuAj the tame grounds 
r*.: as ^iie cdabinationa of workmoL Hie 
boatO^ wUch comhinationa imply may 
*' be dejwxable, it certain^ leads to mncb 
,''0 misery v»i pecnniary lou, bnt while the 
hostility remains no good can be done 
C: \/y attacking the right of combmation. 
^ . Hade unions and associations of em- 
ploycrs would not exist in their present 
?• form unless there were an antagonism 
of interest between workmen and their 
V- employers. Those, therefore, who most 
deplore the frequency of strikes, and the 
misery and heartburnings they produce, 
should endeavor to remove the antag- 
onism of interest between employer and 
' employed, of which strikes and lo<Aouts 
are only the outward and visile signs.” 

Again, page 158. —^”We arc constantly 
• assured that strikes have imperiled and 
still threaten to destroy the commercial 
greatness of Eng^^d. Strikes can never 
be prevented by discouraging trade un¬ 
ions by adverse legislation. That plan 
has been tried for half a century, and 
strikes have become more and more 
frequent. Strikes are the result of the 
' antagonism between capital and labor. 
Remove the antagonism and strikes will 
die a natural death.” 

Alfred Marshall, "Economics of In¬ 
dustry,” page 187.—‘‘The citizens of the 
Middle Ages formed themselves into 
town guilds in order to defend them¬ 
selves against the oppressions of lawless 
barons. They did many noble and self- 
sacrificing deeds until they had achieved 
their freedom, but afterwards they sank 
into a habit of harsh exclusiveness to¬ 
ward their inferiors. The oppressed 
craftsmen formed themselves into 
guilds, which, after a struggle of some 
centuries, overthrew the old town 
guilds, took the rule out of their hands 
and governed the town in their place for 
many generations.” 

Page 188.—“The social separation be¬ 
tween masters and men went on steadily 
but somewhat slowly until the latter part 
of last century, when a great impulse 
was given to it by a series of the most 
important inventions the world has 
known. Between the years 17^ and 
1770 Roebuck began to smelt iron by 
coal. Brindley connected the rising scats 
of manufacturers with the sea by canals. 
Wedgrewood discovered the art of mak¬ 
ing earthenware cheaply and well. Har¬ 
greaves invented the spinning jenny. 
Arkwright utilized Wyatt's and High s 
inventions for spinning by rollers, and 
applied water power to move them, and 
Watt invented the condensjpg steam en¬ 
gine. Crompton's mule' and Cart¬ 
wright’s power loom came shortly after¬ 
ward. These inventions took manufac- 
rfire away from houses and cottages, and 
gave it to factories and large workshops. 
Armies of workmen came together un¬ 
der the management of capitalist em¬ 
ployers, and the modern wages question 
made its first appearance.” 

Page 193.—"The function of an army 
is not to make war, but to preserve a 
satisfactory peace. War is a proof that 
the army has failed of its first object. 
And though there is always a war party 
in a union, its cooler and abler members 
know that to declare a strike is to con¬ 
fess failure. The number of strikes 
would be diminished if all unionists re¬ 
flected that six years' work at a rise of 
one shilling per week is required to bal¬ 
ance the., loss of ten weeks' wages at 
thirty shillings per week.” 

Again, page 207.—“When one group 
strikes for higher wages the others give 
• moral, if not material, support to the 
strijters. In each of our geat industries 
the employers are often seen arrayed 
on the one side, while several classes of 
employed are arrayed in a strike on the 
other, and the remaining classes are ob¬ 
serving a friendly neutrality toward the 
strikers.” 

Page 208.—".Although there is a well- 
marked class distinction betwen skilled 
and unskilled laborers, and although in 
some districts more than half the em¬ 
ployers have risen from amon^ the em¬ 
ployed, yet the great social division of 
the ranks of industry is that between 
employers and employed. A working 
man’s friends and relations are seldom 
to be found among the employers, they 
are generally scattered about the trades 
associated with his own, and he himself 
is much more likely to pass over to one 
A these trades than to become an em¬ 
ployer.” 


Fabe SoeUlbt Taetks 
I have no patience wdth that class of 
Socialists who like sleuth hounds are 
continually hounding those who have at 
some time in life been in error on some 
economic idea. I am willing to let men 
advance. I know there are those who 
are class conscious Socialists today, 
who have not always thoroughly under¬ 
stood the philosophy of Socialism. If 
these men have reached the stage in 
edneation that they have laid 
economic fads and* middle class theories, 
' I am content to let them alone and n\t 
tiT to create prejndke against them 1)7 
bonaifing them about post mi a takrs . 
'^inhen was a thne when tne peofile who 
mh./dbtitfanally ttBktg at omen kr 
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grown into a peHtet loibwiedge of So^ 
cfagswi nor for tbe. tqmdldiiig of 
true SodaSit inoT ei ne a t . .jft> 

It would not be hard to pme'‘^that 
moat class obasdoos Sodafiats in the 
early beginning of SodaHst agitation 
bad some erroneoiu ideas on Social 
philosophy, bnt I respect and. honor the 
men who have become strong enough 
to reach die plane of class conscious 
Socialism and possess the manhood and 
courage to contend for it; and I have 
no disposition to hound them for llie 
mistake they'made in their evolution 
from middle-<lass politics into the 
realms of pure Socialism. Great move¬ 
ments can never be crystallized by such 
a policy, and in ray opinion is a false 
system of tactics out of which only evil 
can come.—W. E. Farmer in Social 
Economist. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCER 

B7 KABI. KaCTBKT 

There is no little truth in the saying 
that the wrage-e^mer of today is better 
off than the small farmer or the small 
industrial producer Those who most 
frequently use this phrase mean to im¬ 
ply thereby that the wage-worker has 
no reason to complain. This statement 
is, however, 9 boomerang that hits, not 
the Socialists, but the advocates of cap¬ 
italism. If, indeed, those who are 
wholly propertiless are better off than 
those small producers who still have 
some property left, of what use can 
property be said to be to the latter ? 
If the artisan and the small farmer stick 
to their small production, although they 
could earn more in the factory as wage- 
wcukers, simply because they still I'etain 
some property, it is evident thkt their 
property hurts rather than benefits 
them. To the small producer, whether 
agricultural or industrial, his property 
has been transformed from a shield 
against into a bond that fetters him to 
misery. To him the effect of private 
ownership in the means of production 
has changed character; that which a 
hundred years ago was a blessing to his 
class has now b«ome a curse. 

But, it may be objected, this misery 
is the price whiclt^lhe small agricultural 
or industrial producer pays for the 
greater degree of independence which 
he enjoys over the wage-worker, who is 
wholly propertiless. Even this is false 1 
Wherever small production is forced 
into competition with large production, 
the former sinks quickly into complete 
dependence upon the latter The arti¬ 
san becomes an appendage to the estab¬ 
lishment of the capitalists: his home be¬ 
comes an outhouse of the factory, or he 
sinks still lower. .And as to the small 
farmer, to whom it is impossible to stand 
up against capitalist competition as 
farmer, he is forced either to take up 
some industrial pursuit in his home as 
the employe of capital or he is bound 
to hire out either himself or members 
of his family as wage-workers to the 
large farmer. What has become of the 
independence of these ? Their little 
property is the only thing that distin¬ 
guishes them from the proletarian, and 
it is this very property that prevents 
them from taking advantage of the best 
opportunities to labor; it rivets them to 
their own threshold, with the effect of 
making them more dependent than the 
wage-workers who are wholly properti¬ 
less. Observation shows that. private 
ownership in the means of production 
not only increases the physical misery, 
but also the dependence of the small 
holder. The effect of these small hold¬ 
ings has wholly changed character; be¬ 
fore the days of large production these 
small holdings were a bulwark of free¬ 
dom ; today they are a means of slavery. 

Another contention is that such small 
holdings vest in the producing small 
farmer or artisan the product of his 
labor. Where this is true it is but a 
trifling consolation, considering that the 
declining prices brought on by large 
production render the product of these 
small producers insufficient for their do¬ 
mestic needs. But even this consolation 
is mainly illusory. It does not hold 
good in most cases; for instance, it is 
wholly false in the cases of those who 
are in debt. The usurer who has a 
mortgage on a farm has a stronger 
claim upon the labor of the farmer than 
the farmer himself. The ursurer must 
be first satisfied, only what is left falls 
to the farmer; whether this remainder 
suffices to support the farmer and his 
family does not concern the usurer. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the small agricultural and in- 
dustruil producers work| as absolutely 
for the capitalist as does the wage¬ 
worker. TTie only difference established 
between them by the private property of 
the former is that the wages of the 
propertiless workmen is, in general, con¬ 
trolled by their needs, while in the case 
of the small property holders, there is 
no limit downward; it frequently hap¬ 
pens that interest on roortgagu will 
absorb the whole prodnet of the labor 
of the small h<Mer. In that case be has 
worked for nothii^ and paid his own 
/expenses to boot—aO_thk, thanks to Us 
ownership of a ittfeprapeiigr I , 




!The Persoii d 

-liBUwriona- whJfciBd lemn-ay along the 
EmbaakmenU. .l^esently they came to 
Tqnqife Gardbw.;’On the seat opposite 
siit aoe of. die co-proprietors of the 
Mtuictpal weaUi. He was, or rathw 
bad been, one of the workers, bnt, be¬ 
ing either too old in the prime of bis 
years, or more likely still (which was the 
case), having been competed out of the 
the market by a machine, had developed 
into a very dilapidated specimen of hu¬ 
manity, a veritable piece of flotsam cast 
about by circumstances hither and 
thither, and kept in existence only by 
the charity that is twice cursed, cursing 
both him who gives and him who re¬ 
ceives. 

The erstwhile God of Industry and 
creator of wealth advanced and offered 
the Person of Good Intentions some 
bootlaces in exchange for a disc of metal 
that represented one-fourth of the rent 
for that night of a couch and shelter. 
The bargain concluded the Person of 
Good Intentions observed: 

“Poor fellow; evidently unable to ob- 
fain a living at his trade.” 

“Just so,” responded the Cynic, 
"wherefore he should with all conven¬ 
ient dispatch and rapidity relieve an un¬ 
sympathetic world of the trouble and 
expense of supporting him.” 

"But he has no doubt produced 
wealth, been useful in his time, so why 
should he not strive to live ? We all 
cling to life, you know.” 

"The tenacity with which such crea¬ 
tures cling to life.” remarked the Cynic, 
"is one of the great paradoxes. When 
one considers how easily satisfied they 
are, and how content with small things.” 

"But,” returned the Person of Good 
Intentions, “the increasing number of 
this class strikes me as one of the dan¬ 
gers of society.” 

"It is,” said the Cynic, “wherefore you 
try to buy them off by purchasing boot¬ 
laces. and pretty successful you have 
been up to now.” 

The Person of Good Intentions puck¬ 
ered up his eyebrows, "I think," said 
he, "that legislation should be intro¬ 
duced to prevent machines displacing 
men." 

"Not so.” rejoined the Cynic, "let us 
legislate for men to control them." 

“Of course,” retorted the Person of 
Good Intentions, “you must have some 
roundabout way of settling the matter. 
Man versus Machine is a perfectly sim¬ 
ple issue which we could all understand, 
but you confuse it.” 

The Cynic smiled. "I do not want 
Man versus the Machine; I want Man 
and the Machine, Man dominating Ma 
chinery.” 

The Person of Good Intentions was 
posed, but only for a moment; then he 
brought up all his reserves to smash the 
argument of the Cynic. “But you want 
to destroy the relations between em¬ 
ployer and employed; you attack pr.ip- 
erty, forgetting that the interests of the 
employer are also the interests of the 
employed. The workman is necessary : 
he produces the wealth.” 

“Ves,” interrupted the Cynic, "he is 
the goose who lays the golden egg and 
allow s his master to take it from him " 

"Then if that is so.” said the other, 
“the master will always have to have 
some reg;ard for his goose, as you call 
him; and there will always be a suffi¬ 
cient check in the fact that if he kills 
the goose who lays the eggs the supply 
will cease.” 

Said the Cynic, "The analogy docs not 
hold good in this case, for the means of 
producing golden eggs are in the hands 
of the masters; and it scarcely matters 
how many geese are killed, there are al¬ 
ways plenty of others prepared to ac¬ 
cept the terms and continue the supnlv.” 

Meanwhile the dilapidated one 
trudged on. content if he could but ob- 
I tain the barest necessaries of life. 


The four cardinal points of unrevolt¬ 
ed human nature—human nature which 
accepts the economics of capitalism— 
are rent, interest, profit and taxes. Of 
journeying or being drawn to one or 
another, most "busmess” men seem 
never to tire. These are the magnets 
that lure men to fortune, though it mat¬ 
ters nothing how much suffering and 
■wretchedness and degradation. If one 
can’t be a great capitalist and worm the 
worms, he is content to be a little grub¬ 
ber, fattening on grubs. If he cannot 
attain the slick rotundity of a master 
flea, he is satisfied to be looked upon as 
a “smart” imitator. When the great 
capitalist has forced him to the fence, 
and made competition in certain green 
pastures impossible, he is ready to go 
on a back lot if he can only retain his 
middleman's position and respectability 
and nibble at per cents. We Socialists 
are “fanatics” and "fools” when we de- 


Wlitt thi mankind 

^ .'To : 

What m the'ends that poo|i|b &>d 
To bd laoeativcs in 
What it die hope that anJiaatet 
The seeker after nature^ laws. 

What is the thing )ua pHde in^es. 
Desire for truth, or, for ai^lanse? 

When race was young, love of applause 
Brought forth the warrior to the 
^t— 

For, “glory” never sought a “cause,” 
Avoided “wrong,” desired “right”— 

It was enough to be the strong. 

The sure of hand and quick of eye. 

Of courage greatr endurance long. 

And not afraid to dare and die. 

Religion, next was way to g;oal— 
Applause of gods and love of men— 
For, destiny of human soul 
Absorbed the mind and thoughts of 
men. 

Then wealth was spent and temples 
built. 

No heed was taken of the loss. 
Crusader grasped the rude sword’s hilt 
In wars of Crescent and the Cross. 

Now other ends our efforts mold. 

The great renown that Croesus won 
Spurs each to seize, to have, and hold 
All property beneath the sun. 

Nor care we aught whereby we win. 

For misery, that we may cause. 

The "moralist” excuses sin 

And winner gets his just (?) applause. 

Ere long will Evolution sweep 
Into the past this outgrown toy. 

.-And toss into Time’s rubbish heap 
This false, malicious human joy. 

When Fear and Want no longer sway 
And Equity destroys what was. 

Then Lxive will bring the happy day 
M’hen olive crown is best applause. 

—.A. A. Kautz. 

Evolution and Revolution 

The immediate reforms which may 
and which should be realized in order to 
increase the advantages and reduce the 
inconveniences of the present exploita¬ 
tion of the public services, arc only the 
starting point for the far more profound 
changes in the present o.-ganization of 
the state. 

I’acifically or revolutionarily, by a se¬ 
ries of insensible modifications, or of 
more or less sudden eliminations, the 
authoritative functions of the state will 
grow less and less, whilst its economic 
functions will become of ever greater 
importance. 

■Phe antithesis between the governing 
state and the administrative state is 
nothing less in fact than the reflection 
of the opposition which exists between 
the military and the industrial structure 
of societies. .And everything tends to 
make us prognosticate, in spite of in¬ 
evitable temporary and partial re¬ 
actions, that the political conquests jf 
the proletariat, the development of its 
international organization, the absorp¬ 
tion, more or less complete, and more 
or less rapid of capitalistic property into 
collectivist property must have as a re¬ 
sult the elimination of the causes of war 
between men. as between nations, and 
consequently will reduce progressively 
the importance of governmental institu¬ 
tions founded on constraint. 

But at the same time the importance 
of administrative, decentralized and au¬ 
tonomous institutions, having for their 
object the organization of social solid¬ 
arity, and the exploitation, in the com¬ 
mon interest, of an ever-extending col¬ 
lective domain, will increase. Let these 
two tendencies be extended through the 
future, and a regime will be arrived at, 
founded on voluntary co-operation, in 
which the governmental state has dis¬ 
appeared, taking its place, as Engels ex¬ 
presses it, “alongside the spinning wheel 
and the bronze hatchet in the museum 
of antiquities"; and giving place to an 
administrative state which is nothing 
less than the whole of the functions and 
the organs whose object is to ensure the 
fairest distribution of wealth.—Emil 
Vandervelde, Belgian Socialist. 

That men do not more generally ac¬ 
cept and proclaim the teachings of So¬ 
cialism is probably due to a fear of what 
is called public opinion, more than to 
any other one thing. Long after men 
have ceased to give mental assent to 
prevalent ideas and have come to recog¬ 
nize the vicious results to society from 
their survival, “they frequently shrink,” 
as Dr. Draper says, "from openly eman¬ 
cipating themselves from their domin- 
ancy.” This is one of thc^hief causes 
of the slow process made toward social 
harmony and industrial peace, or, in 
other words, toward Socialism. For 
every man openly avowing himself a .So¬ 
cialist, there are scores, perhaps thou¬ 
sands, who accept its essential princi¬ 
ples but shrink from acknowMging 
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Branch Ho. t. Ookl 0 «ld. ■••U Bantef flit 

p. m.. at CUjr Halt Cba«. TaKamp. •OfivUry. 


Th« ConnooUcat BU(o Ooamittaa tte MlB”'’ 

Saadaj of m*‘L month at t p. m.. at P. BeJhaffafiat ] 
Mata •trooi. Hartford. XoOOla Bomp. •aerttHT 
Kinatof atraat, Hartford. 

Branch Xol 4» BsckTtllo. maota aoooad aad 
Friday* at Llak'a HalL np-*tatra. SMrotarj, 
Hiedorwerfer. BoxTW. 


Meatiaff* of Chkaffo Caatral Coamlttoo boM 
larij cecond and foarth Wadaaaday* of aach 
Dr. J. U. Oroor'* ofleo. b Daarton atraoi. 

Branch Ho. 1 CBoboalaa) Tantk ward. 

ne«u flm Satarday la the month at Ha^ol^_^ 

Blao lalaad areaQo. hocrotary. Albort Beman. 

S. Morfan atrtot 

The Aoathweat Side German Branch of ChfChM 
mecte eecoad and foarth Sataidaya • p. m., at Cd 
isottke** Hall. V7 Bine liLand aTeaa* (near 
•trret.) Soeretary. R. Punch, tas. Wood itrooh 
Branch Ho. I (Bohemian). Chica^ meeta •eeond had 
foarth Toendayc at ■ p. m.. In Doader*# place. MB W. 
intb piaca Jo«epb Dander, •ecretary. 

Branch No. KBobnoilan). Chlcaao, meete eaoaad aad 
fourth Sondayi at • a. m.. at MB Ueeoln itreet. J. A. 
Ambros. •ocretary. m«u Wood itreeL 
Uraneb Ho. t. Cblcafro. meete neeoad aad foarth 
Frldayn. at Luedqaiat’a UalL citi and Morfaa atraelh. 
t'haa Wutrand. aecretary, urn Aherdaan atreeh 
Branch 4i (Svatoplukrecb) meat* erery third Saadh; 
In the mootb at Pinrer’a Hall, corner If Ichldaa aai 
iiitb place C'amll Kabai. secretary, 117 Staawoed 
avenue 

Brancb So. «. Indianapolis, meet* irel fiatardhp 
evening aad tblrd Sunday afteraooa of each OMath. ht 
Relchw tin's Hall, comer Market and Noble itreet* 
Address all communlcatloas to Che secretary of the 
•aecutlv* board. Thomas Cattoa, tot Wairaa 
. avenae. 


Branch No. X, Hlteman. maeis every fourth Friday 
In the month at Opera Rousa Jama* Baxter, chatr. 
man. Wm. Truman, secretary, Box IIL 


,' .1. for fear of public opinion. Ver^ 

Clare that Ae law of gra^ty is no more of this hesitancy’ is doe to the 

certM in its OMration t^n the ec<> mUrepresentatkms of Socialism 

non« law of tfie concCTtration of capi- ^ ^logists of an eco- 

tal by which m the ewf a few immense wh^ i? lest capable of 


tal, by which in the end a few immense 
establishments with machinery do the 
work formerly requiring mSliont of men, 
and do it at a cost for ubor that laborc 
ers cannot lire on. It might pay you 
to consider for jrotirself what these So- 
ettlM ‘‘fanatics'* tqr, 


nomic system which is less capable of 
moral justification than the acts of a 
cowardly aisassm. 


•veninx *l • o'cluch ni Bocinllsi b*ndqanrt«ra, 4)4 
York atreet. A. L. Nnfcl. ••creUry, So* 


Bmnrh No L llolyok*. m*«U sneond nad foarth 
Tueadnys of e*ch month *t BprinfdnJ* Tmrmor 
( nrl Acbwnbe. orynnUer. ft Jnck*<ta ttroaL 
Branch No 9. Iloxburr, meMs nt M Wnrroa slroolt 
• econd and friortb Fridsys of avery month. PahU* 
Invited. 


Brnccb No i, Bottle ('reek, meets socond foart A 
Huodsya of eoch month ot t p. m., ot 10 W. Mala atraot. 
In tbs iDternoilonoI CoDyres* HoU. All ore oerdiAlly 
Invited L. ('. Hoyera. secretory 


Brancb i. Red I-oke Foils, mseu ivary other Baadoy 
In reol sstote ofBre of Frsd GeMweln, on Moh* ytreei. 
A. Kinyabary. so«'rstory 


isroocb No. I. HL Loals, meets second oad 
Mondoys. ot a p. m.. ot Holdermoan's HqII. iui 
B evpotb street. 


Rrancb No. i. Hotte. msete ere 
p. m.. Knyloeer* 
aerreiory .71 K. Pork street. 

Branch No. 3 meets Ural and third Snodoy 
month at G. W. Wood*a horns, Chico. kCont. 


Branch No. * (Osrmon), Paterson, meats Aret and 
tblrd Mondays at s p. m.. at Helvstla Hnll, Tm 
flouten airest. Karl Lindner, secretary, M 
street. 


The city Central Ayltalloa Committee ot Oreeley 
New York meets every second Tatsday at 411 Ornnd 
street. Windsor UalL 

Kasi Bids Branch. No. t. msets every Aret and thtnd 
Tbursdar atiDS East Urnadway. L. Bothnmn. eeere 
ury. lu Norfolk street. 

Brancb No. a. Brooklyn, meets every Satorday nl • 
p. m.. at as Moore street. Visitors welcome. Oob. 
rades desirtny to oryaalis should oommonknte with 
6e<reUrT ftoL Pressman, ifo Boeram street 
Branch Mo lo meats every Friday at Ip. m.. at 
Broadway Lectures and dlsraaeloaA labile Invited. 
Oryanlser. Joseph WUliams, as Henry street 


Branch No. «, ('Inrlnnatl. meete at Rkhallen 
•oolheast corner Hb and Plum etreete. every BnndnF 
at t p. m. Lectaree and dlseneelosm.^piibUe tn'vltnC 
Tbos. McKerns, secretary. 4fo Lanrel street 
Branch a (Bohemian) meets every second Snnday at 
I p. m. In T. J. Cook's Hnll. cor. BrldfS and BelmenI 
streets. Aecretary. Frank Holah, BeUnlre. BelmenI 
Go.. Ohio. 


Branch No. 1. Portland, meete every Monday ninht 
atWashloyton BoteL corner sd and FUadere etreete. 
Everybody Invited. T. 0 . Weadlaad. ehatrma: Mn. 
N. E. Fortlsch. secretary. ^ ^ 


Brancb No. i. Philadelphia, meets every Thnredny. 
at a p. m.. at 8. Third street Roes Blebedhte, 
Treasurer, aia Pine street 

Branch Na t PhUadsIphia. meets Arei Frldny ef 
each month—exeentivs meets every Snaday memlnr> 
at 8. D. P. Ctnb Rooms, at 48 8. Id Street nryaalM 
M. GlIUs. 114 Reed Street 

Branch Na 10. Wuliameport meete every •nndar 
afternoon at i p. m. la Norlal BnU. mm fo B, 

street O. 11 . 8mlth, chairman; Jna Lyon. iMmtnry. 
741 td Street Public Invited. 

WUOOMUM 

Milwaukee ('entral ('ommlttee. S. D. ■ttt* een* 
ond aad fourth Mondays ot the mentt at Puniyg* 
Hall, aontbeast corner 4tk aad CheetnnI alreetm 

Branch Na 1. MUwankee, meets at Knllev^ ■hU, 
4th street between 8tet# and PmMe. every font Ik 
Thareday evtalnr. 

Branch Na t Milwaukee, meets every mmmi and 
fourth Saturdaye la Uaetha*e BnU, t^niwdfo and 
Green Bay avenaa Frank LleWeah. seereforF. 

Branch Na t MUwanhee. meeta every irsiand Mfod 
Fridays aach asoath at Mailer's BaU, esmsvMi aad 
Brewastreeu. Oeorva Moersahsl, assrstary. at 55 
street 

Branch Na e. MUwaakee, aseett evary iinrlh PrtteF 
of the month nt R. aiders BnU. mill tail swrm 
O rchard street aad fth avenaa. J. LasU. M OrahMd 
street, secrvlary. 

Branch Na It MUweakee. meets ovary tnl and 
third Tbarnday* of each nsoeth al TeUtntann's Ball, 
Met aad Center etreete. at * p. m. fleraeisij. 0 * 
dorf M 7 Bat street 

Branch Be. a. MUwaakee, meeta tSBiaA and AmtM 

Wednesdays ef aach month at M Clark street Bs*> 
■an Beknsider. serrotary. oi td stree t 

Branch Na K Kiel. Win. meets every seesnd and 
IserthBstnrdaystrrvaaeatHoasa. ■dfnrF.LlndMr 
secretary. 

Wmn TUMDOK 

Bnneh l Wheettnf. meets evaiy thbd tadap 
In thsmsnih nt Trade and Inker Assembly IMLiak 
Marketswest n i TiiAi mnnfoss ^ _ ~ 
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acdoa of Ac Amalgamated Sheet 
Workers* assodatioii in incorpor* 
'in te constitution an amendment 
g from membership in Ht or- 
m "any person a member of 
Mmlar army or of the state militia 
Or na^ reserve," has aroused a discus- 
^aioa invt^hrin^ wide issues. Added im- 
. portance is mven to the amendment in 
question by uie fact that it was indorsed, 
j,even thon^ perfunctorily, by the Gen¬ 
ii trml Federat^ union of New York. 
Many daily papers see in the spirit of 
' this amendment a serious menace to 
j' present-day institutions. In the opin¬ 
ion of the Providence Journal (Ind.) the 
X sentiment expressed "comes perilously 
’ 7, near being a declaration that this union 

npahes to be in a position to resort to 
extra-legal means to enforce its de- 
muds.” The New York Times (Ind.) 
thinks that the principle involved is sim- 
plynhe “freedom of not.” It continues: 

,*‘Carried far enough, this policy would 
r^uce the national guard to a handful 

f f men who would be easily overcome 
Plthe mob. Striking employes of trans- 
ortation companies and manufactur¬ 
ing establishments would then be free 
to tear up the rails, overturn cars, stone 
passengers, burn buildings, wreck ma¬ 
chinery and club the life out of men who 
were willing to take the places they had 
left at wages satisfactory to them¬ 
selves. . . . 

"It is a very singular exhibition of the 
present spirit of organized labor. It 
would be disquieting if it were not con¬ 
fined within narrow limits. The great 
mass of workingmen in the United 
States abhor these doctrines. The solid 
substance of our Anglo-Saxon civiliza¬ 
tion stands opposed to them. If it were 
not so, if the demand for freedom of 
riot were so general as to be apparently 
about to prevail, consternation would 
seize upon the community. Men would 
prepare to leave the doomed country, 
taking with them their portable posses- 
L sions; commerce would perish, busi- 
’ ness be destroyed, and the advocates of 
the freedom of riot would be left to ex¬ 
ercise upon each other the destructive 
privilege they had secured.” 

An opposite point of view is striking¬ 
ly stateil in a letter from Karnest H. 
Crosby to the same paper. Mr. Crosby, 
who is an advocate of non-resistance, 
writes: 

"Once upon a time there lived a Rus¬ 
sian landlord who had a very bad tem¬ 
per. When anytliing went wrong upon 
his estate he was accustomed to collect 
his hundreds of serfs in a fenced en¬ 
closure, provide each one with a stick, 
.tnd set them to work at beating each 
other until they cried for mercy. One 
'day, as this operation was being repeat¬ 
ed, a young serf called out: ‘Suppose 
we /top beating each other,' aod at once 
they threw ilown their sticks and found 
out to their surprise that there was no 
one left to give them a whipping. It 
seems to me that the trades unions who 
refuse to allow their members to enter 
the militia are rediscovering this an¬ 
cient Russian truth—that it is foolish 
to beat yourself. 

"It is very superficial to suppose that 
the effect of the use of soldiers in strikes 
• is to prevent violence. As a matter of 
fact, they cau.se the violence which they 
seem to put down. It is the knowledge 
that they have the militia to fall back 
upon that induces employers to hold out 
against just demands, and they never 
need armed assistance except when pub¬ 
lic opinion is against them. .X stu<ly of 
the cases in which soldiers have been 
called out in labor disputes will show 
that invariably the public opinion of the 
neighborhood favored the strikers ami 
that the appeal td the soldiery was an 
appeal from public o|)inion. If this 
military court of appeal had not existed. 

/ public opinion would have decided the 
strike, and would have decided it fairly. 
The introduction of the militia into such 
disputes is not a true exercise of self- 
government on the part of the commun¬ 
ity, but rather an attempt to override it.” 

Socialism anJ Invention 
Under Socialism everything wouhl 
sink to one dead level of mediocrity in 
consequence of attempting to give prac 
tical effect to the theory of "to every 
one according to his needs,” instead of 
rewarding all in proportion to the serv¬ 
ices rendered. Above all there would 
be nx stimulus to industry, no incentive 
to invention. This, at any rate, is the 
Jdea put forward by the average op¬ 
ponent of Social Democracy. Me seems 
to imagine that every one is rewanled 
for services rendered today, and that the 
man who'anvents some labor-saving ma¬ 
chine, or some life-saving apparatus, or 
anything which is of service to mankind 
in any way benefits both himself and his 
fellow-creatures. How far this is from 
the truth is proved by innumerable in¬ 
stances of inventors dying in want and 
I misery. 'The Daily Mail the other day 
..’>had the following: “Willie Wouldhave 
oV died in the seventieth year of his age 
on September 28, i8at, and his remains 
arf interred in St. Hilda's churchyard. 
". The inscription on his tombstone re- 
'^.eOfds the fact that he was 'the inventor 
'Ol that invaluable blessing to mankind, 
Ae Hfeboat,’ but he was allowed to die 


soor and 

is 


nea^ccted." This man, of 
oiuy one of very many who 
ared invaluable blessings on 


'numklod, but who have been "alldwed 
to die poor and negiected.** Now Wet 
are told that a you^ Burnley weaver 
has invented an ^pliance whiu thr^- 
ena to effect a revolution in the weavmg 
imltutry. This is an arrangement whira 
can be attached to the looms and wfa^b 
largely reduces weaving to an automatic 
operation. The result will -be diat at 
present rates of pay each weaver will 
be ^le to earn more, but fewer weav¬ 
ers will be required. The result will be 
ttet a number of them will be throiro 
out of work, and a further result 'will 
be that those still in employment will 
have their wages reduced as i conse¬ 
quence of the competition of those who 
are thrown out of employment. Under 
Socialism such an invention would be an 
all-round blessing; it would mean an 
increase in social wealth and increased 
leisure for all the workers. Today it is 
sure to prove a curse to some, and may 
even injure the inventor himself. As 
Mill says: “It is doubtful if all the 
mechanical inventions that the world 
has even seen have lightened the day's 
toil of a single human being.” And that 
must be the case so long as these in¬ 
ventions are monopolized by a class in¬ 
stead of belonging to society and being 
used for the benefit of all. It is not 
Socialism, but capitalism, which offers 
no inceu’ive to invention, no reward for 
industry.—Justice, London. 

Women and Speculation 

Mr. Henry Clews, a New York bank¬ 
er and speculator known to fame, tells 
a story of the wife of an army officer 
in the Philippine islands who sent all 
of the money he could spare to his wife 
in New York for safe keeping. The 
wife took the money to Qews to bet 
on certain stocks, and in reading re¬ 
ports found she had tost all the money. 
In utter despair she went to Mr. Qews 
to see if anything could be done to 
regain possession of the money. Oews 
listened and then said: "If I show you 
the way to get your money back, will 
you promise me that you will not spec¬ 
ulate again?” "Indeed, I will." said the 
weeping woman. "Weil," said Oews, 
who hail not invested the money, "here 
is your money; now keep out of the 
market." 

A broker, hearing Qews tell the 
story, remarked: "That woman 

brought her money to me. I invested it 
and made for her $5400." Clews ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that tlic woman 
would lose every cent of her hfisband’s 
savings before she was a year older. 
"Women,” said Clews, "arc not made 
for sjieculators; hut if anotlier woman 
•leave.« money with me I'll invest it and 
take the chances, though I had rather 
he kickeil than encounter a wecjiing 


• In so far as the strike is concerned 
and taking into consideration .successes, 
failures and costs, no level-headed 
working men believes that anything of 
importance to labor has been acliievcd. 
The forces arrayed against labor in a 
great majority of strikes arc more than 
a match for the oiiposition labor can 
bring into the field. Hence, the de¬ 
mands o| labor for better wages and 
better conditions on the whole have 
proved to be a dismal failure. Nor has 
legislation aeeomplislied mure of which 
labor can boast. .\ few laws have been 
placed upon the staliile book, giving 
"labor leaders " job-, more or less unc¬ 
tuous, and what has heeii done has been 
for the purjiose of imiiressing labor with 
the idea that its oliligalions to politiral 
bosses are of a eharaeler to chain work¬ 
ing men irrevocahly to some party ma¬ 
chine and surrender uneoiidilioiially 
their Indepeitdeiice. .\iid, unfortunately, 
these feats of jugglery have all. too 
often, been successful. Socialism does 
not advocate strikes, but it is an ardent 
defender of llic ballot and legislation, 
provided working men can he per¬ 
suaded to unify their forces, ami vote 
for men who when elected will not be¬ 
tray their trust. 

Shakespeare, though dead for several 
centuries, continues to draw full houses, 
l-ast year 31,749 persons worshiped at 
the Stratford Shrine. William was a 
poor boy, at one time a tramp. He was 
also something of a Socialist. He be¬ 
lieved the fish in the stream and the 
game in the woodlands were created for 
the poor as well as the rich. He 
mounted the tide that leads on to for¬ 
tune and fame and won, to live when 
kings are forgotten. 

‘Harvard, under the influence of the 
money power, has seceded from its ac¬ 
tion not to confer the degree fcf LL. D. 
upon .McKinley, and will decorate him 
with the title which suggests: 

"A prince can make a better knight, 
a marquis, duke, and a' that; 
But an honest man's aboon his might. 

gtiid faith, he manna for that; 
I'or a' that and a' that, their dignity, 
and a' that. 

The jiith o' sense and pride o' worth 
are higher ranks than a' that." 

It is not among the impossibilities for 
truth and justice and liberty to reg^ain 
tlieir lost estate, to triumph over the 
perils that beset them and lay the foun¬ 
dations of a new government and a new 
civilizatioa (or tbe glory of humanity. 
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An Old Command 

In the list of eternal verities we have 
the declaration, “God is love." .Man has 
no conception of the infinite, the meas¬ 
ureless, the fathomless, the unsearch¬ 
able, the eternal. Socialism does not 
jUither itself ibout infinity. It has in 
this practica matter-of-fact age neither 
the time nor the inclination to deal in 
vagaries. If a man can have even a 
finite conception of love it must suffice. 
Fortunately, this is attainable. The 
command is “Thou shall love thy neigh¬ 
bor as thcysclf." Some have thought the 
command involved the imjxissible, but a 
little reflection shows that compliance 
with the injunction is an ea.sy task. The 
query is, in what docs self-love consist? 
Or. in what way does a man love him¬ 
self ? We answer, he loves to enjoy good 
health, good food, good clothes, good 
shelter, happiness, cuntentinent. jilcasure 
and prosperity, and in loving his neigh¬ 
bor he would like to sec him in the en¬ 
joyment of all these blessings. In.stead ' 
of detracting from his enjoyments, they : 
increase them indefinitely. man, in | 
loving himaelf, loves good books and 1 
agreeable companions, and his pleasures 
are heightened by seeing his neighbor 
equally fortunate. A man who loves 
himself loves mercy, justice, pictures, 
music, art in its various forms, and he 
loves to see his neighbor in the enjoy¬ 
ment of such satisfaction. .\ man loves 
his home, with his wife and children 
around him, he loves their smiles and 
cheerfulness, and sets a high va'ue upon 
such benefactions, and he loves to see 
his neighbor equally blessed by their pos¬ 
session. Why not ? What sort of an 
animal is the man who does not. in such 
regards, love his neighbor as himself? 
Manifestly, he is ladling in some of the 
redeeming elements of humanity. 

Socialism has no difficulty in obeying 
the command, "Thou shall love thy 
neighbor as thyself." The command it 
its platform. It outlines its mission. 
From it the Socialist draws inspiration, 
and in it he sees, with prescient vision, 
ultimate victory (or the cause he advo- 1 
cates. I 
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